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A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF GENERAL ANDREW 
PORTER. 

BY WILLIAM A. PORTER. 

Robert Porter emigrated to America from Ireland, in the 
year 1720. He came from what is known as the Isle of Bert, 
which is distant about nine miles from the city of London- 
derry. The ruins of the dwelling which his father occupied 
may yet be seen. The original farm has been divided into 
several parts, and continues to be occupied and cultivated 
by those of the same family. It is a bold and picturesque 
country, and a fit place for the rearing of men of energy and 
decision. 

He landed at Londonderry, New Hampshire, and soon 
afterwards purchased and settled on a farm in what is now 
Worcester Township, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, 
about four miles distant from Norristown. He occupied this 
farm until the day of his death, which took place on the 14th 
of July, 1770, in the seventy-second year of his age. The 
records of the church show that in 1741 he was an Elder of the 
Norriton Presbyterian Church. He reared a large family- 
nine sons and five daughters. Some of his sons moved west- 
ward and southward. Those who stayed and those who 
went, became generally farmers or tradesmen. 
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262 Life of General Andrew Porter. 

The most successful and prominent of his sons was Andrew, 
born on his father's farm on the 24th of September, 1743. 
The only correct sketch of his life, and that a very meagre 
one, was given to the public in 1824 by Mr. Thomas J. Rogers 
in his American Biographical Dictionary. The dates and 
facts mentioned in this sketch have been generally accepted 
as correct by all branches of General Porter's family, and I 
will give the substance of it here, before proceeding to add 
some facts not heretofore published. 

It seems that the boy had shown a taste for reading the 
few books he could procure. At the age of eighteen or nine- 
teen, his father had determined on his learning the trade of 
a carpenter with an elder brother; but, after a few months' 
trial, he was declared to be too fond of books and of figures, 
and too little disposed to work, to be useful as an appren- 
tice. About this period of his life, an incident occurred 
which gave a direction to his future pursuits. He had 
discovered a taste for mathematics, and had read a few 
books in that branch of science, in which he was directed 
by an Irish gentleman, named Patrick Mennon, whom he 
occasionally met, and who taught a school some twelve or 
fifteen miles from Mr. Porter's residence. Seeing in these 
books the draft of a sundial, and learning the principles on 
which it was constructed, he conceived the idea of making 
one for himself. He started off to a soapstone quarry on 
the banks of the river Schuylkill near Spring Mill, and 
having selected a suitable stone, carried it to his father's 
residence, a distance of eight or ten miles, where, his brothers 
being absent, he reduced the stone to a proper size and shape 
by the use of their saws, planes, and chisels. In this opera- 
tion, he spoiled the tools. The dial was finished, but on the 
return of his brothers, he was banished from the shop. His 
father then endeavored to confine him to the business of 
farming. This too failed, and believing that his aversion to 
labor and his fondness for books were such that he would 
never be successful as a farmer or mechanic, the father deter- 
mined on fitting him for the occupation of a country school 
master. The boy was sent for a short time to Mr. Mennon's 
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school, during which he made rapid improvement, especially 
in mathematics, and then opened a small school in the neigh- 
borhood of his father's residence. 

Learning that Dr. David fiittenhouse was spending some 
time at his farm near ^Torristown, young Porter paid him a 
visit for the purpose of borrowing some work on conic sec- 
tions. The Doctor inquired whether he had ever had any 
mathematical instruction, from w T hom, and for what period 
of time, and finding that he had received but a few months' 
tuition, told him he could not comprehend the work which 
he wished to borrow. The young mathematician, however, 
insisted that he was prepared to enter on the subject, and a 
longer conversation ensued, which so satisfied the Doctor of 
the extent of the boy's knowledge, that he advised him not 
to bury himself in the country, but to proceed to Philadelphia 
and to open there a mathematical school. 

In the spring of 1767, he removed to Philadelphia and took 
charge of an English and mathematical school, which he con- 
ducted with much reputation until the spring of 1776, when 
at his country's call, he bade farewell to these peaceful avoca- 
tions to enter into her service. During his residence in 
Philadelphia, he had made much progress in his mathemati- 
cal studies, and had become an accurate astronomer. 

On the 19th of June, 1776, he was commissioned by Con- 
gress a captain of marines, and ordered on board the frigate 
Effingham. At this time, his school contained about one 
hundred scholars and enabled him to support comfortably a 
family of five children who had recently lost their mother ; 
but all considerations of family and self seem to have been lost 
in the cause of his country. Not finding among the marines 
an opportunity of rendering the service he desired, he was 
shortly after transferred to the artillery; a corps in which, 
from his previous studies, he was qualified to be more useful. 
He continued to serve as a captain of artillery until the 13th 
of March, 1782, when he was promoted to a majority, to rank 
as such from the 19th of April, 1781. He was subsequently 
promoted successively to the ranks of lieutenant-colonel, 
lieutenant-colonel commandant, and colonel of the fourth or 
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Pennsylvania Regiment of Artillery, which latter station he 
held at the disbanding of the army. 

While in the army, he was personally engaged in the can- 
nonade at Trenton, and in the battles of Princeton, Brandy- 
wine, and Germantown. In the last-mentioned action, nearly 
all of his company were killed or taken prisoners, and in the 
first, he received on the field in person, the commendation of 
General Washington for his conduct in the action. In the 
month of April, 1779, he was detached with his company to 
join General James Clinton's brigade in the operations under 
General Sullivan against the Indians. He left the grand 
park of artillery at Pluckamin on the 6th, and arrived at 
Albany on the 13th, of May, where he joined General Clinton, 
with whom he proceeded to Canajoharie on the Mohawk 
River. From this point, the troops were marched to the 
head of the Otsego Lake. The idea was here originated of 
damming the outlet of the lake to collect a sufficiency of 
water for the conveyance of the troops in boats to Tioga 
point, where they were to join General Sullivan's army. 
The experiment was tried. The water in the lake was raised 
by stopping the outlet to the height of three feet, and an 
artificial freshet created which answered the purpose, and 
the effect of which on the river was felt as far down as 
Northumberland. The troops arrived safely at Tioga Point, 
joined General Sullivan, and having by the battle of the 29th 
of August and the subsequent destruction of the Indian towns 
and cornfields, accomplished the object of the expedition, the 
artillery rejoined the main army and wintered at Morristown. 

When the siege of Yorktown was determined on, Colonel 
Porter was ordered to proceed to Philadelphia and super- 
intend the laboratory at which the various kinds of ammu- 
nition for that siege were prepared. He remonstrated against 
being thus removed from a station in which he might dis- 
tinguish himself in the field, to the superintendence of what 
was generally considered a mere chemical laboratory. His 
objections were silenced in a letter written to him by the 
Commander-in-chief, in which the latter said: "You gay you 
are desirous of being placed in that situation in which you 
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can render your country the most efficient services. Our 
success depends much on the manner in which our cartridges, 
bombs, and matches are prepared. The eye of science is re- 
quired to superintend their preparation ; and if the informa- 
tion of General Knox, who knows you well and intimately, 
is to be depended on, there is no officer in the army better 
qualified than yourself for the station I have assigned you." 

The grand object for which the American patriots had 
taken up arms having been accomplished by the peace of 
1783, and the army having been disbanded, Colonel Porter 
retired to private life, and to the cultivation of his farm. 
While thus employed, he performed for many of his neighbors 
the offices of executor, trustee, and guardian, and the papers 
and documents which yet remain, show that he discharged 
these trusts with such exactness and fidelity that his acts 
passed without a question. 

The Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania tendered 
to him the Professorship of Mathematics in that Institution, 
which he declined. He w T as subsequently appointed by the 
Supreme Executive Council of the State, one of the commis- 
sioners for running, by astronomical observations, the lines 
between Pennsylvania and Virginia, and Pennsylvania and 
what is now Ohio. In this business, he was engaged during 
the years 1784, '5, '6, and '7. He shortly after retired to his 
farm in Norristown Township, Montgomery County, within 
a few miles of the place of his nativity, on which he continued 
to reside until the spring of 1809. In the year 1800 he was 
appointed in conjunction with Generals Irvine and Boude to 
settle the controversies of the Pennsylvania claimants in the 
seventeen townships in the county of Luzerne, but resigned 
the situation in the next spring. In the same year he was 
appointed Brigadier-General of the first brigade, second 
division of Pennsylvania Militia ; and shortly after, on the 
removal of General Peter Muhlenberg to Philadelphia, he 
was made Major-General of the division. 

In the month of April, 1809, Governor Snyder selected him 
to fill the office of Surveyor-General of Pennsylvania, w T hich 
situation he held until his decease. He found the office in 
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much disorder, remodeled it, and brought order and system 
out of confusion. 

During the years 1812 and 1813, he declined the situations 
of Brigadier-General in the Army, and Secretary at War of 
the United States, both of which were offered to him by 
President Madison, believing that his advanced age would 
prevent the execution of the duties of either situation with 
that efficiency which the public good and his own reputation 
required. 

It has been stated in the preceding sketch, that Colonel 
Porter took part in running the boundary line between 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, and also in establishing the 
western boundary of Pennsylvania. The completion of the 
western termination of Mason and Dixon's Line in 1784 was 
a work of much difficulty, and some of the first men in each 
of the adjoining States were employed in it. Virginia ap* 
pointed the Rev. James Madison, Bishop of Virginia, Rev. 
Robert Andrews, John Page, and Andrew Bllicott, of Mary^ 
land. Pennsylvania appointed John Lukens, the Rev. John 
Ewing, D.D., David Rittenhouse, and Thomas Hutchins. 
The Pennsylvania Commissioners say they undertook the 
task from "an anxious desire to gratify the astronomical 
world in the performance of a problem which has never yet 
been attempted in any country, and to prevent the State 
of Pennsylvania from the chance of losing many hundred 
thousands of acres, secured to it by the agreement at Balti- 
more." Colonel Porter was not one of the commissioners 
appointed for the running of this line. He acted, through- 
out, as commissary ; and as the western end of the line termi- 
nated many miles from any settlement, and as roads through 
that country were then almost unknown, the difficult nature 
of his duties may be estimated. He took part however in 
the scientific work of the commissioners, and the huge calcu- 
lations, apparently from his own astronomical observations, 
which are found among his papers now lying before the 
writer, show the interest he felt in the work. 

The commissioners from Pennsylvania and from Virginia, 
who met in Baltimore in 1779, concluded their labors on the 
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31st of August of that year, by agreeing " to extend Mason. 
and Dixon's line due west five degrees of longitude, to be 
computed from the River Delaware, for the southern boun- 
dary of Pennsylvania ; and that a meridian drawn from the 
western extremity thereof to the northern limit of said States, 
be the western boundary of Pennsylvania forever." When 
the end of Mason and Dixon's line had been reached, it was 
marked by setting up an unlettered white-oak post and 
around this post was placed a pyramid of stones. Near by, 
stood two oak trees, in each of which six notches were cut. 
The work of running the western boundary of the State 
commenced at this point. Mr. Rittenhouse and Colonel 
Porter acted as the Commissioners for Pennsylvania. Thei* 
appointment by the Executive Council, as certified under the 
hand of its President, John Dickinson, and the seal of State, 
ran thus:— 

"In Council, Philadelphia, May 5th, 1785. 

" Council taking into consideration the resignation of Doctor 
John Ewing, the absence of Thomas Hutchins, Esquire, and 
the improbability of the Western Boundary being ascertained 
this year, thereupon, 

"Resolved, That David Rittenhouse and Andrew Porter, 
Esquires, be appointed Commissioners to run and mark the 
Boundary of this Commonwealth from the South West 
corner thereof to the North West corner of the same. 

"And that Andrew Ellicott, Esquire, be appointed a 
Commissioner in conjunction with David Rittenhouse and 
Andrew Porter, Esquires, or either of them, or such other 
Commissioner or Commissioners as may be appointed by 
Councils, to run and mark the Boundary of this Common- 
wealth from the River Ohio where it crosses the same to the 
North West corner of the State." 

The Commissioners, on the part of Virginia, were Joseph 
Neville and Andrew Ellicott, the latter of whom afterwards 
acted for Pennsylvania north of the Ohio, inasmuch as the 
pretensions of Virginia, north of that river, had ended by 
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her cession of the northwest territory to the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1784, 

Mr. Rittenhouse and Mr. Porter set out together on their 
mission on the 17th of May, 1785. The following journal, 
kept by the latter, has never before appeared in print, and 
has not been referred to in any publication. It shows the 
labor which he devoted to the work, the care with which 
the sidereal observations were made, and the accuracy with 
which the line was fixed and marked. I believe it to be 
true, as a historical fact, that no part of the line has since 
been disputed by the States whose interests were involved 
in the location of it. Those who can take the time to read 
this Journal will be at no loss to account for such a result. 

"May 17th, 1785. Set out on our journey to determine the 
Western boundary of the State and arrived this evening at 
Wright's Ferry on the Susquehannah : found the roads ex- 
tremely bad & much out of repair. The soil fertile abound- 
ing with Lime Stone. 34 M. 

18th. Crossed the Susqh. early this morning — a consider- 
able quantity of rain fell last night and continued raining 
the fore part of the day — tarried a few hours in Yorktown — 
arrived this evening in Abotstown. This place consists of 
but a few houses, made of logs and frame. The soil in 
general but little inferior to that of Lancaster County. Dist. 
27 miles. 

19th. Crossed the South Mountain at Black Gap; the 
roads much out of repair. The land from Abotstown to the 
mountain is of a slaty kind in genl. & without Lime Stone. 
Arrived this evening at Mr. Crawford's. 30 miles. 

20th. Left Chambersburgh to the north about four miles, 
passed through Green Castle Town. This place consists of 
upwards of 30 houses. Chiefly built with square logs and 
many of them very genteel — got into the Hagerstown Road 
and near to Green Spring Furnace, came into the Baltimore 
Road. The Lands abound with lime stone. The soil Fertile 
and well timbered. The roads good. Arrived at Mr. Bur- 
gesses, dist. 36 m. 
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21st. Proceeded up the Potomack — the roads hilly but in 
general clear of stone — the lands but indifferent except the 
flats on the River which are but narrow — rained the greater 
part of the day — dist. 27 m. lodged at Mr. Hidricks. 

22nd. The roads and weather much the same as yesterday. 
Arrived at Old Town. The fore axletree of our carriage broke 
coming into the Town. This place consists of about a Dozen 
houses built about \ of a mile to the North of the Potomack. 
dist. 20 M. 

23d. Got our carriage repaired. 

24. Rained Hard last night and the forepart of the day 
and raised the waters that empty into the Potomack so as to 
make them impassable. 

25th. Set out on our journey — found some difficulty in 
crossing the narrows — in this place the mountain approaches 
so close to the Potomack as to leave a narrow defile for the 
road which is overflowed in time of freshet. This defile is 
about 60 perches in length. Wills Creek was rapid and deep 
— nothing but a small canoe to put us over — took our carriage 
to pieces, floated the body over after the canoe, arrived at 
Fort Cumberland. This Town is built in the forks of Wills 
Creek and the Potomack. dist. 15 M. 

26th. This morning broke the hind axletree of our carriage 
at Mr. Guynes about 5 miles dist. from Fort Cumberland — 
fell to work and put a new one in ; but not without some 
difficulty for want of proper tools. 

27th. This day found the roads bad beybnd description — 
Swampy, rocky & mountainous. Arrived at Mr. Tumblesons. 
dist. 20 miles. 

28. The Koads much the same as yesterday, lodged at 
Mrs. Rices — dist. 20 miles. 

29th. Crossed the large branch of the Youghogana — the 
road continued much the same, few inhabitants on the road 
— bad entertainment. Our carriage broke down near to Genl. 
Washington's Meadows where he capitulated to the French 
& Indians. Got a sledge and carried our baggage and wagon 
about a mile forward to one Sheppard's. dist. 18 miles. 
30th. Hired two packers and proceeded to Beesontown 
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dist. 9 M. Here we met with Mr. Ellicott & Col. Neville 
the Virginia Commissioners. 

31st. Arrived at Col. McClury's. dist. 18 m. 

June 4th. Left Col. McClury's and encamped this evening 
on the Warrior Fork of Fish Creek about 1 J miles from the 
south west Corner of State, dist. 38 M. 

5th. This day Mr. Rittenhouse, Major Armstrong and 
myself reconnoitered the Woods to the Corner and returned 
to Camp. 

6th. Set the axe men to cut the Western Boundary. Esti- 
mated the variation of the needle (1° 50' East) and proceeded 
to run the meridian — the Virginia Commissioners arrived 
and encamped near us. 

7th. Continued opening the Vista in conjunction with the 
Virginians. Rain. 

8th. Ditto — the weather cloudy with rain. 

June 9th. 





h. ' " 
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Polar Star on Merid. 


7.22.22. 


Alt. 37.45 


Spica Virg. Do. 


7.47.55. 




Ye Great Bear 


8.12.47. 




Southern Star 


8.27.49. 




Libra 


9.12.32. 




6 Ursa Min. 


9.25.10. 





From the above observations we conclude our Meridian 
55" West of North. Equal to 4408 feet in a mile. 

10. We corrected the Meridian, the Transit Instrument 
being two feet too much east. 

11. Continued working at the line. 

12. Moved our Camp about three miles on the head of a 
Run which empties into the Warrior Fork of Rock Fish 
Creek, about J mile above the Allam, and found our Camp 
about | a mile East of the line. 

15th. Moved our Camp along the dividing Ridge and en- 
camped on a branch of Wheeling Creek about 2 miles East 
of the line, the weather exceedingly warm. 

19. Showers. 

20. We encamped on the Fourth Fork of Wheeling. This 
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day the line was opened to the 10 mile Poet Camp 1| miles 
East of ye line. 

21st. Thunder Gusts last night, the day fair and very 
warm. Moved our Camp 3 or 4 miles down Wheeling, 

22nd. Hard rain and tremendous thunder last night — con- 
tinued raining — the men wrought the after part of the day 
tho: showry. 

23rd. Rain last night. Heavy rain the after part of the 
day. 

24th. Rain last night and Cloudy morning — cleared up 
very warm — moved the Transit and fixed a new post between 
the 11 & 12 miles — planted a small stone 2 feet "West of the 
former Transit post which stands between the 9 & 10 miles — 
at the last Transit post where ye Instrument is now fixed the 
line marked by the Surveyor is about 12 feet East of the true 
line. 

25th. A delightful clear morning continued clear and warm 
—planted a thin stone in the line, marked on ye East side 
P. 11J Miles & on the West side V. — moved the Transit In- 
strument and fixed on a Hill forward — and again moved on 
a Hill about J of a mile before the 12 mile ; marked a broad 
stone on the East side P. 12, and on the West side V. 

June 26th, Sunday. Clar morning — a Thunder Gust about 
noon and Cloudy the after part of the day. Went to see a 
Strata of Leaves in the Banks of the Wheeling. This Strata 
appears to be forming into a Strata of Coal. 

27. Rain last night — clear warm day, but cool in the eras- 
ing — moved the Transit Instrument and planted a post about 
one mile forward. 

28. Moved the Transit Instrument about one mile forward. 
Moved our Camp down the Wheeling about 3 or 4 miles 
to the place where the line crosses s d Creek. The evening 
cool. 

29. Moved the Transit Instrument forward and planted * 
the Post on a hill about J of a mile to the South of Wheel- 
ing ; planted a stone 2 feet to the West of the Transit post 
marked P. on the East side and V. on y e West, the Hill 
down to Wheeling is steep and long. 
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30th. Made our observations last evening and corrected 
our course. 

July 1st. Moved the transit Instrument to the Hill on the 
north of the South Branch of Wheeling planted a post and 
fixed the Instrument, — took the Altitude of Arctur 8 . & ff 
Ursa min.— Lat. of the place 39°.55'.40". 

July 2nd. Planted a stone on the South side of the South 
branch of Wheeling marked on the East side P.X.V. & on 
the West side V. — moved our Camp to the north branch of 
Wheeling, brought forward the Transit Instrument & fixed 
the post about y e 18 miles. 

3rd July. Caught a qantity of fine Fish in the Wheeling — 
White & Yellow Pearch, Sturgeon &c. Rain last night. 

5th. Began to rain about 7 o'clock this morning. Planted 
a Broad Stone two feet to the West of the Transit post — 
moved the Transit Ins*, forward and fixed it on a post — a 
very heavy shower about 2 o'clock. 

6th. Moved the Transit Ins*, forward near the 19 Mile — 
Cloudy sultry morning & showry. Moved the Transit Instru- 
ment near the 20 miles stone P.XX West V and planted a 
post — heavy rain this afternoon — Moved Camp. 

7th. Moved the Transit Instrument, planted a post and 
fixed the Instrument on a very high hill near the 21 mile ; 
from this hill we have a very extensive view of the Vista for 
at least 16 or 17 miles back, and a clear view of a number 
of the Transit posts : the Vista has a beautiful appearance 
and as straight as a mathematical line. Moved and fixed 
the Transit Instrument on a Hill about \ mile forward — 
Moved our Camp near the line about the 22 mile, on the 
waters of middle Wheeling. Very heavy rain towards 
evening. 

8th. Moved and fixed the Transit Instrument on a Hill 
near the 22 miles and planted a stone marked on the East 
side P. and on the West side V. Mr. E. & myself went down 
y® Run to McClains Line — dist. 1 Mile. 

9th. Rain last night — moved the Transit Instrument on a 
high hill the South side of the Little Wheeling. Moved our 
Camp on the north Side of the middle branch of Wheeling — 
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about 24 miles — on a plantation belonging to the heirs of a 
person who was killed by the Indians. The Building were 
all burned. Excellent Timothy pasture — A number of the 
Inhabitants came to our Camp. 

10th. Fixed the Transit Instrument & cut a few trees out 
of the Vista. Planted a stone marked P. on the E. side V. 
on the W. side. Attended this evening at the Instrument to 
make observations, but the sky not being favorable, could 
not see 6 Urs. Min. before it was past the meridian. 

11th. Went forward and planted a stake by Mr. Ritten- 
houses signals on a low hill at 25 miles and 9. Mr. R. came 
forward & we reconnoitered the Country about Two miles 
ahead of the line. 

12th. Moved our Camp about y e 27 Mile — to the East of 
the line. Brought forward the Transit Instrument to a high 
hill. At this encampment preparations are making for 
building a Presby\ Church. 

13th. Eixed the Transit Instrument & planted a stone 
marked on the East P. 26 & on the West V — went back & 
planted a stone about one mile South marked on the East P. 
& on the West V. — A wagon road from Cat fish to Wheeling 
Fort passes by this Incampment. 

14th. The Vista was cut too much to East yesterday the 
greater part of this day taken up in cutting it to y e West. 
The true line 27 feet west of the line run by the Surveyor. 
Set a stake on a high hill and moved forward the Transit 
Instrument — Moved our Camp on the Waters of Buffalo 
about 1J Miles before the line. 

15th. Fixed the Transit Instrument & again moved & fixed 
it along the Hill a short distance to the North — planted a 
stone marked P.V. at the former Transit post. 

16th. Moved & fixed the Transit Instrument on a Hill to 
South West of our Camp near the 29 Miles. 

17th. Rode in Company w^ith Mr. R. & B. to the Ohio 
River, went by the way of Ohio Court House, which is built 
of Logs & Cabin Roofed. The Gaol the same trifling kind 
of building. The town consists of the Gaol Keeper & Family. 
The Country is of a Hilly, Rich Soil, and abounds with Lofty 
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timber of various kinds. The Ohio we judge to be about J 
Mile in width at Mr. Woods— The Flat narrow & a very rich 
fertile soil — The Country is but thinly settled. 

18th. Moved and fixed the Transit Instrument on a Hill 
about \ of a mile northward. 

19th. Marked a stone P. 30 on the East side and V. on the 
"West — and planted it on a Hill about f of a mile in front of 
the Transit post. Moved the Transit Instrument — fixed it 
on a Hill — near the 31 miles and planted a stone marked on 
the East P. & V. on y e W. side. Moved the Instrument and 
fixed it on a Hill a short distance forward. Moved our camp 
to the main Branch of Buffalo Creek, — distance about 4 or 5 
miles. 

20th. Moved and fixed the Transit Instrument twice — Two 
feet and 1 inch to the West of the Former Post, planted a 
stone marked P. & V. 

21st. Opened the Vista on two Hills to the north of Buffalo 
Creek, but both of them being too low, it was judged expe- 
dient to let the Instrument remain until the Vista is opened 
on a Hill further on. 

22nd. The Timber continues exceedingly lofty & heavy 
Chopg. and the Hills nearly of one height. The men 
laboured very hard. The Vista is not yet cleared far 
enough forward to move the Instrument. Robert Bedford one 
of the Axe-men had his arm broken by the falling of a tree. 

23rd. Continued extending the Vista. Moved our Camp 
to Mr. Charles Wells. 

24th. Sunday. 

25th. Moved the Transit Instrument to a Hill between the 
35 & 36 Miles. The Timber continues very heavy and from 
the situation of the ground the Vista must be opened without 
intermission. 

26th. Moved the Transit Instrument to a Hill near the 36 
mile. Planted stone near to the former post — marked on the 
East side P. 35 and on the West side V. 

27th. Moved the Transit Instrument to a high hill on the 
north of our Camp near the 37 miles. From this hill we 
have a very extensive view of the Vista. 
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28th. Made a number of observations, last night. Moved 
the Transit Instrument to a hill a short distance forward — 
in Mr. McGiurgs Corn field fixed a stake near the 39 miles 
on a high hill. A Hurricane (it is said) passed over this hill 
in its direction and tore all the timber down and the frequent 
burning of the woods has prevented any timber growing on 
it ever since ; it is now covered over with vines, shrubs, &c. of 
one years growth. The hills East & West appear much the 
same as this, — the Inhabitants call these the fallen Timber 
hills & say the Hurricane ran thro' to the Eastern Seas. 

29th. This day Col. Neville and myself went forward and 
planted a post on the South side of Cross Creek on the hill 
where the stake was set yesterday. The Instrument was 
brought forward and fixed. Planted a stone at this place 
marked P.V. This afternoon we planted a stone on the hill 
to the north of our Camp marked on the East side P. 37 & 
on the West V. 

30th. Moved the Transit Instrument and fixed it on a low 
hill about the 41J miles, on the north side of Cross Creek — 
Moved our Camp about 7 or 8 miles north — to Harmans 
Creek at the Mouth of Bells Run. 

31st, Sunday. Went in company with Messrs. R. B. & P. 
to the Ohio River — the land is rich and well timbered- — the 
bottom wide for some distance up Harmans Creek — the River 
appears to be upwards of J of a mile Wide at this place. 

August 1st, 1785. Moved the Transit Instrument and fixed 
it about \ mile forward. 

Aug. 2nd. Moved & fixed the Transit Instrument on a high 
hill about the 42 J mile. 

3rd. Set a stake on a very high hill on the South of Har- 
mans Creek about 44| miles. From this hill we have a view 
of the Vista for at least 18 or 19 miles back — and View to 
the Worth, of several Ridges, — the furthest appears to be 7 
or 8 miles distant. 

4th. Planted a stone on the hill where the Transit Instru- 
ment was fixed the 2nd Inst. Moved & fixed the Transit 
Instrument to the hill where the stake was set yesterday; and 
planted a stone marked on the East side P. 44| & on the 
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West side Y. — fixed a stake near the 46 miles on the north of 
Harmans Creek — Set another stake about J mile further north. 

5th. Moved and fixed the Instrument at the last mentioned 
stake and planted a stone at said place marked P. V. 

6th. Moved and fixed the Transit Instrument to a hill a 
small distance north. 

Moved our Camp to King's Creek, or by some called 
Indian Creek ; one of our Wagons broke and gave us some 
trouble. 

9th. Moved our Transit Instrument to a Hill near the 50 
miles and in the afternoon moved it 1 J miles further north. 

10th. Moved our Camp by the way of a fork of Kings 
Creek about 4 miles. Then took up a Point and got on the 
dividing ridge, found a plantation with about 12 acres cleared, 
the property of Hugh Miller — Incamped on the Head Waters 
of the North fork of Kings Creek. 

Planted a stone on the hill where the Instrument stood — 
Marked P. 51. V. and moved the Instrument to a Hill a short 
distance forward. 

11th. Moved and fixed the Instrument on a Hill some dis- 
tance to the North not far distant from the 52 miles. Planted 
a stone on the hill marked P. & V. Moved the Instrument 
about a mile to the north near the 53. Planted a stone 
marked P. & V. This afternoon Mr. R. and myself attended 
at the Instrument to give signals but the Vista being opened 
too far West nothing could be done. 

12th. This morning the Surveyor came back, set his Com- 
pass and proceeded on in the right direction. Opened a new 
Vista for near f of a mile. Rec d signals and set a stake, 
brought forward and fixed the Instrument. Moved the In- 
strument & fixed on a high hill about f of a mile north. 

13th. Marked a stone P. 55 on the East side and V. on the 
West and planted it where the Instrument was fixed last 
night — Moved the Instrument about f of a mile north on a 
high hill — Planted a stone marked P. on the East & V. on 
the West. Moved the Instrument to a very high hill between 
the 56 & 57 Miles — planted a stone marked P. V. Moved 
our Camp & encamped on Tumbleson Run. 
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14. Sunday. 

15. Moved and fixed the Instrument on a hill near the 58 
Miles. 

16. Moved and fixed the Instrument on a high hill near 
the 59 miles and planted a stone marked on the East side P 
& on the West V. 

17th. Moved and fixed the Instrument on a high hill near 
the 60 J miles. Could find no stone to plant. Heavy rain 
about noon. Aaron Mills was struck with a tree, his thigh 
broken, lay senseless for nearly an hour. Set his thigh and 
carried him to the Virginia Camp. Moved our Camp by a 
very circuitous course, towards the East and found a tolerably 
easy descent to the Eiver. Incamped near the banks of the 
Ohio, at the mouth of Mill Creek. This place is called Rari- 
tons Bottom. 

18th. Heavy rain this morning and continued shoury thro' 
the day — so as to prevent us going on the line. 

19th. Moved the Transit Instrument and fixed it on a very 
high hill about f of a mile from our last post. Planted a 
stone marked P. & V. From this hill we have a very exten- 
sive view of the Vista to the South and of the Ridge to the 
North on the other side of the Ohio. This Ridge is said to 
divide the waters of Little & Big Beaver Creeks. Moved & 
fixed the Instrument a short distance forward. 

20th. This morning continued the Vista over the hill on 
the South side of the river and set a stake on it by the sig- 
nals, about two miles in front of the Instrument, brought the 
Instrument forward and fixed it on a high post, opened the 
Vista down to the River and set a stake on the flat, the North 
side of the River. 

21st. Sunday. 

A number of the men were paid off and returned to their 
respective homes. 

22nd. Rained the greater part of the day — cut down a few 
trees that stood too near in the Vista — drew up and signed 
the Report with the Virginia Commissioners. 

23rd. Proceeded over the River with the Axemen & began 
to open the Vista on the 1ST. Side. 
Vol. iv.— 19 
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24th. Moved the Transit Instrument to the North side of 
the River and fixed it on a high hill. Planted a stone on 
the true line marked on y e East side P. 

25th. Planted a very large stone on the high bank the 
South side of the River, marked it on the East side P. and 
on the west side V. moved our incampment to the North 
side Of the River at the mouth of Little Beaver. 

26th. Moved the Instrument in the afternoon to the North 
side of the L. Beaver. 

27th. Fixed the Instrument & planted a large stone marked 
on the East side P. Messrs. R., E. & Myself explored the 
Country for some distance to the North — Found the hills of 
Little Beaver almost inaccessible & after heading a number 
of little drains, got on a high hill over which the line will 
p ass — then turned to the Eastward to find some practical 
way of bringing our wagons forward. Found the Country 
level and the land tolerable good. A tremendous rain fell 
this afternoon ; got to Camp, hungry, wet on the outside & 
dry inside. 

28, Sunday. "Went on horseback up the L. Beaver Creek 
& found it was possible to take our wagons up that course, 
proceeded about 6 miles north, found the Country level in 
general after leaving the main branch of the Creek. 

29th. Mr. Ellicott & myself went by water to Fort Mc- 
intosh. Our camp was moved forward near four miles. 

30th. Returned from the Fort and lodged at Mr. Dorsons. 
The Instrument was brought forward near the Camp. From 
this place we have a view of the Vista for upwards of 7 miles 
back. 

31st. Arrived at Camp this morning about 8 o'clock fixed 
the Instrument — prepared for making the necessary observa- 
tions, but the evening being cloudy and the after part of the 
night Rainy, was prevented. Planted a stone marked on the 
East side P. Our present Transit post stands in the line with 
this stone. 

1st Sept r . Rainy weather— no observations could be made 
this evening. 

2nd. Mr. A. Ellicott & myself went forward to view the 
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ground to the northward, but a heavy rain prevented us 
going as far as necessary — the day continuing wet the Sur- 
veyor and axomen returned to Camp. 

Cloudy and wet weather prevented us making our observa- 
tions this night. 

3rd. Went forward and got the Yista opened on a hight 
as far as 5} miles from the River. "Went in company with 
Mr. A. Ellicot and explored the country as far as the road 
leading from Fort Mcintosh to Cyahoga. This evening being 
clear we made a number of observations in order to correct 
our meridian. Went to bed about Four in the morning. 

4th. Sunday. 

5 th. Corrected our Meridian the error was \ of an inch 
east in 394 feet distance. Moved our Camp to the intersec- 
tion of the Tuskaraway Path with the line. 

6th. Moved and fixed the Instrument between the 5 & 6 
mile — planted a small stone marked on the East side P. Our 
present incampment is 7} miles from the River. 

7th. Moved and fixed the Instrument on a high hill at the 

7 miles — from this place we have a beautiful view of the 
Yista for 4 miles the other side of the River and over several 
high hills to the north. The furthest appears upwards of 10 
miles — planted a stone marked on the East side P. Doct r . 
McDowell and Major Finney from Fort Mcintosh paid us a 
Visit. 

8th. Moved and fixed the Instrument on a hill beyond the 

8 miles. Planted a stone marked on the East side P. Major 
Armstrong set off for Fort Pitt to engage labourers. 

9th. Opened the Yista to the 10 miles—Mr. Cross who 
was hurt by the falling of a tree on the 7th was buried this 
evening. 

10th. Moved and fixed the Instrument on a hill at the 10 
miles. Moved and encamped on the line West side of the 
East Branch of Little Beaver. Our incampment is 11} miles 
from the River. Opened a Yista about } mile North of the 
Camp on a hill. 

11th, Sunday. Colonel Harmer and Major Doughty paid 
us a visit. 
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12th. Mr. Rittenhouse set off for Philadelphia. Gave 
signals and had a stake set on the hill where the Vista was 
opened on Saturday evening. 

13th. Took the axemen forward to a high hill at the 13 
miles and opened a Vista — Heavy rain this afternoon with 
thunder and lightning. 

14th. Rain the fore part of the day and showry the after 
part — Major Armstrong returned to Camp. 

15th. Opened the Vista beyond the 13 miles — Ree d . signals 
and set a stake on a high hill at the 13 miles. Showry the 
greater part of the day. 

16th. Planted a large stone marked on the East side P. 
near the Transit post on the hill 10 miles from the River. 
Moved and fixed the Instrument on very high ground at 13 
miles. Moved Camp about 3J miles north. Heavy rain this 
afternoon. 

17th. Opened a Vista about f of a mile. Rain this morn- 
ing and cloudy the remainder of the day. 

18, Sunday. Messrs. Ellicott, Armstrong and myself ex- 
plored the Country about 4 miles north of the Camp and re- 
turned home. Easterly, found the Country very level, the 
soil good, Rich bottoms and the best country I ever saw. 

19th. Planted a very large stone marked on the East side 
f 7 \ on the hill where the Instrument was fixed. Moved and 
fixed the Instrument 1J miles to the North — and again 
moved and fixed it some distance forward, in the evening. 
This day we proceeded in carrying on the line without open- 
ing the Vista through the tops of the trees. The country 
being very level and the timber exceeding lofty. 

20th. Moved and fixed the instrument north of the Camp — 
heavy rain prevented us carrying on business the afterpart 
of the day. 

21st. Planted a stone by the Transit post marked P. 
Opened the Vista upwards of 1 mile. 

22. Moved the Instrument and fixed it on rising ground, 
upwards of a mile forward. Opened the Vista above a mile. 

23d. Moved and fixed the Instrument forward twice. The 
ground still rising — Planted a stone marked P." 
[This part of the Journal ends here.] 
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Having thus crossed the Ohio and proceeded about forty 
or fifty miles northward of it, the Commissioners intermitted 
their work for a time. 

Among the papers of Colonel Porter is found, in his hand- 
writing, the original draft of the Report made by the Com- 
missioners of the work as completed to the Ohio River. It 
runs thus : — 

"We the subscribers, Commissioners appointed by the 
States of Pennsylvania and Virginia to ascertain the boun- 
dary between the said States, do certify that we have carried 
on a Meridian Line from the Southwest corner of Pennsyl- 
vania Northward to the river Ohio and marked it by cutting 
a wide Vista over all the principal hills intersected by said 
line and by falling or deadening a line of trees generally 
thro' the lower grounds ; and we have likewise placed stones 
marked on the East side "P" and on the West side " V" on 
most of the principal hills and where the line strikes the 
Ohio, which stones are accurately placed in the true Meridian 
bounding the States as aforesaid. 

" Witness our hands and seals this 23rd day of Aug. 1785." 

The western boundary of the State, as we have seen, had 
been marked on the ground from the end of Mason and 
Dixon's Line, to a point about forty or fifty miles north of 
the Ohio River. The work of extending it through the 
almost trackless wilderness lying between that point and 
Lake Erie, was entered upon in the summer of 1786 ; Colonel 
Porter and Colonel McLean acting as Commissioners. 

From the Journal kept by Colonel Porter, the following 
extracts are made : — 

"July 8th, 1786, made the following observations, Viz. : — 





O ' " 


(Made 


the 


following observation 


ZD Northern Scale a Libra 


49.55.00 


at the Cold Spring the 15th.) 


Do. Bright Star in y e Crown, a 


13.53.30 






/ " 


Do. Head of Hercules a 


26.41.30 






26.42.45 


Do. Tail of y e Swan 


3.14.40 






3.12.10 


Do. Lyra 


2.44.50 






2.45.45 


Do. Ophineus 


28.36.40 






28.37.00 


Do. Head of the Dragon y 


10.13.40 








Do. Atair 


33. 1.15 






33. 1.50 
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Marked the Lat. 41°.18'.34 // 'N\ on two trees the one on 
the West and the other on the East of the Line. Planted a 
Large Stone in the Line where the Packers Road Crosses it. 

September 1st, 1786, Friday. This morning the axemen 
proceeded to work before breakfast, the end of the Vista 
being near Camp. I assisted in directing till breakfast time, 
then proceeded back to the Instrument which was fixed near 
the 140J mile stake — gave signals and had a stake set about 
33 perches South of the 142 mile stake, brought the Instru- 
ment forward and fixed it— gave signals and had a stake set 
for direction — prepared for making observations to correct 
our Meridian — adjusted the Instrument with great exactness 
— made the necessary calculations of a number of stars. The 
Col. is indifatigable in clearing the way and other preparation. 

"Wednesday, Sept. 6th. The line being near Camp, the men 
set out early to work and returned for breakfast. Robert, 
Saml. Daniel and Gabrial Atkins set out to search about the 
last encampment for the flour, salt &c. that was stolen. Col. 
McClairi and myself went back to the instrument, after fixing 
on a proper place for seting a stake — gave Capt. Porter 1 the 
signals and had a stake set in the proper direction — moved 
the instrument forward, fixed it 50 perches S. of 146 miles 
and had a stake set for direction by signals — then proceeded 
forward and assisted in directing the men till dinner time. 
The men dined at Camp being but a short distance South of 
their work. After dinner, assisted in directing the men. 
Col. McClain went to the instrument, gave signals and I had 
a stake set for direction. 

Thursday 7th. Took an early breakfast. I went back to 
the instrument, gave signals and had a stake set by Captain 
Porter in the proper direction, moved the instrument forward 
and fixed it a few perches S. of the 147 J miles, remained at 
the instrument for some time, observed the Vista was open- 
ing in a proper direction. Returned to Camp & took dinner 

1 Doubtless his son Capt. Robert Porter, who had served with him in the 
War of the Revolution. 
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— Eobert and Saml. Daniel returned and informed us they 
had made strict search for the flour &c. but saw no signs 
where it was hid. Went to the instrument, observed the 
Vista was going on very right — adjusted the instrument ; sent 
forward in the evening for the men to come back to where 
the instrument was fixed and had the Vista opened properly t 
for making observations of the passage of the stars in order 
to correct our course if necessary. 

Saturday 9th. Took an early breakfast and set out to the 
instrument, gave signals and had a stake set about 8 perches 
North of the 147J miles, brought forward the Instrument, 
fixed it v gave signals and had a stake set near the 148 J miles. 
Moved the instrument forward, gave signals and had a stake 
set a few perches S, of the 149 miles. We intended to have 
moved the Instrument again, but the limbs of several trees 
on the west side of the Vista intercepted our view and the 
day was too far spent to bring the axemen back to cut the 
trees out of oar way; we then returned to Camp. The Vista 
is opened to the 150 J miles and the line changes on the 2sT. 
side of the Creek at 151 miles. 

Sunday, Sept. 10. The weather pleasant, Robert Porter and 
B. Franklin set out in search of Lake Erie. Mr. Jas. Will- 
son and Saml. Daniel set off to explore the country, north. 
A number of the men set out in different directions to view 
the country. About 2 o'clock the Commissary Robert Porter, 
B. Franklin, Jas. Willson and S. Daniel returned to camp, 
with the pleasing information that they had been at Lake 
Erie which was about 4 miles North of the Camp ; that on 
their way they passed thr'o an Indian town situated on the 
East of the Creek which we are encamped on. The Creek is 
called by the Indians Connughyaut. 

Monday 11th. The men went to work before breakfast, 
the line being near camp. Col. McClain and myself proceeded 
to the instrument, adjusted it, gave signals and had a stake 
set near the 149 J miles, brought the instrument forward, 
fixed it, gave signals and had a stake set near the 150J miles. 
Moved the instrument forward, fixed it, and corrected our 
Meridian; found the Vista opened too much to the West. 
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Seven Indians were passing; on hearing their horses neighing 
I called them. They came to us and appeared much pleased 
with the Instrument. I went with them to Camp and found 
another* Indian there — took dinner and sent the men back to 
open the Vista East. 

Tuesday 12th. The men went to work before breakfast. I 
directed them on the North side of Connughyaut and sent a 
party to the South side, to open the Vista further East — got 
the Vista opened by noon — received Col. McClain's signals 
from the Instrument and set a stake near the 151 J miles P. 
An Indian and his daughter came to the line with moccassins 
to barter for flour; took them to Camp, gave them dinner and 
they went off to their town. In the afternoon, we brought 
the Instrument forward and fixed it where the stake was set, 
planted a stone marked P. on the East side — heavy showers 
frequently thr'o the day, rain last night. 

Wednesday 13th, Moved the instrument forward about 60 
perches to a hill that intercepted our view forward, gave 
signals and had a stake set, moved the instrument, planted 
a stone P. I returned to Camp. Two Indians and squaws 
came to Camp who had been out hunting ; one of the squaws 
spoke English. I ordered them -some victuals and in a short 
time got clear of their company. Calculated the time of 
Culmination and Declination of a number of stars in order 
to ascertain the Lat. of the Lake where the line may strike 
it. Uode out to the line in the afternoon, found the Vista 
going on properly, but not opened far enough to move the 
instrument ; felt indisposed. 

Thursday 14th. This morning gave orders to move Camp 
to the Lake, the Surveyor having run on to it yesterday and 
reported the distance 155 miles and 266 perches from the 
South West corner of the State. I felt too unwell to walk to 
the line and my horse with three others was missing. The Col. 
attended at the instrument to keep the axemen in the proper 
direction and moved the instrument forward about 2 o'clock. 
My horse and the others that were missing were found in 
the afternoon. I set out to the Line, though much indis- 
posed ; gave the Commissary my horse to ride to the old 
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Camp and order all such matters as were absolutely neces- 
sary and leave the remainder till morning. 

September 15th, 1786. Lake Erie. Z. D. of the following 
stars, viz. : — 



a Swan 


2.33.20. 


* Pegasus 


33. 3.10. 


p Pegasus 


15. 3.10. 


a Andromeda 


14. 3.40. 


y Pegasus Algenil 


27.58.30. 


p Andromeda 


7.29.00. 


o Preceeding horn of the Ram 


19.31.30. 


/J Medusa Algol 


1.51.40. 


a Aldebran 


25.50.00. 


a Capella 


3.47.20. 



Saturday 16th. Last night being clear, I attended the whole 
night and took the Z. D. of 10 Stars to ascertain the Latitude 
of the Lake where the line struck it; went to bed before sun- 
rise and slept about two hours ; got up, took breakfast and 
proceeded to the instrument, gave signals, had a stake set ; 
brought forward the instrument and fixed it. Col. McClain 
and the Commissary went forward to fix on a proper place 
for next Station. Gave them signals and had a stake set ; 
ordered on the instrument & fixed it. The afternoon being 
spent and the instrument near the end of the Vista, I pro- 
ceeded to Camp in order to prepare for making observations 
this evening. Found a number of Indians at Camp ; they 
behaved with great civility and Indian politeness ; gave them 
some bread and meat ; they ate it, appeared very thankful 
and departed. 

Sunday, September 17th. This morning Col. McClain, 
Robert and two of the men took the distances and several 
bearings of the Lake for about 4 miles 122 perches East of 
the line. The Commissary and myself rode to the Indian 
town. 

[The journal ends here.] 
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The reader who has had the patience to follow the making 
of this Line, may be interested in knowing the difficulties 
which had then to be encountered in reaching the north- 
western part of the State. They are thus described in a 
letter addressed by the Commissioners to the Executive 
Council. 

" The Susquehannah was remarkably low, which prevented 
our boats making the necessary expedition. From the 90th 
mile stone, we sent our instrument up the Thyesa in canoes 
about 10 miles. Our water carriage then failed, and we had 
recourse to our pack horses, but the ruggedness of the country 
at the heads of the Susquehannah, Genesee and Alleghany 
Rivers, soon killed and rendered useless about two-thirds of 
them, but fortunately for our business, when the horses failed, 
we found ourselves on a small branch of the Alleghany River. 
Necessity then pointed out the propriety of using water car- 
riage as much as possible. We immediately set about making 
canoes and by the spirited exertions of our men, with no 
other implements than three axes, two or three tomahawks, 
and a chisel If inch wide, we had completed in six days for 
the use of our Pennsylvania party, 5 excellent canoes, two of 
which are between 40 and 50 feet in length. These canoes 
with our stores, instruments and baggage we hauled 10 miles 
down a shallow stream to the main Alleghany River. Our 
progress now began to appear less difficult and we prepared 
to proceed down the river to a proper place for correcting 
the random line by astronomical observation, but the day 
preceeding our intended movement, we were ordered by the 
Indians to discontinue the line, till after a treaty should be 
held. We met them at the time and place appointed, ex- 
plained the nature and propriety of the business we were 
about, and were finally permitted to proceed." 

The western boundary of Pennsylvania having thus been 
fixed, all controversy respecting it ended. Her claim to the 
large, rich, and fertile region lying immediately beyond 
Pittsburgh, once in great jeopardy, had been securely estab- 
lished. Even those citizens of Washington County who 
insisted that they belonged to Virginia, and who seem to 
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have seriously entertained the project of forming a new State 
(which was to include a part of Virginia, a part of Ohio, 
and a part of Pennsylvania, with Pittsburgh as the seat of 
Government), soon subsided into good and peaceable citizens 
of Pennsylvania. More than all this, the establishment of 
the present western boundary led to our acquiring a part of 
the shore of that important inland sea, Lake Erie, from 
which a commerce is now steadily pouring through the State, 
to her metropolis, greater in amount than the whole foreign 
commerce of Philadelphia in 1786. 

I will now go back, and add a few facts in the life of 
General Porter, some of which bear against him, and others 
in his favor, but they are necessary to a true knowledge of 
the man. 

During the war, when a captain, he was engaged in a fatal 
duel. He never mentioned the subject to his children, or per- 
mitted it to be alluded to in his family. His wife had some 
knowledge of the facts. Shortly before its occurrence, he 
came home and commenced to write, and she saw from the 
place whence the paper was taken, that it was his will. The 
barbarous practice of duelling, which has since yielded to the 
influence of religion and the progress of civilization, was very 
common at the period of our Revolutionary war. The eye 
of a wife, always sharp where her affections are concerned, 
easily fastened on the fact of altering a will, to justify fears 
from which the wife of an officer was seldom wholly exempt. 
He retired at the usual time, but desired to be called at an 
unusually early hour. Her fears were complete and she spent 
a sleepless night, but remonstrance would have been in vain. 
Two of his children received from different sources their 
knowledge of what followed, and their information agreed in 
the main. The best account which the writer received was 
from the late Honorable Richard Rush. He was the Attor- 
ney-General during the administration of Governor Snyder, 
and General Porter and himself were members of the Gover- 
nor's Cabinet. An enduring friendship grew up between 
them, notwithstanding the disparity in their ages, and indeed 
no one could have known Mr. Rush without being attracted 
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by his graceful manners and fascinating conversation. Gene. 
ral P. stated to him the facts. He had been, as we have seen, 
engaged in the marine service at the commencement of the 
war. After he had become a captain of artillery, disputes 
occasionally grew out of his former rank, and on such points, 
he was, like most military men, tenacious of his rights. A 
misunderstanding on this subject occurred between himsell 
and Major Eustace, which at first was considered slight. 
Some time afterwards, Porter, on entering the dining-room 
of a hotel or coffee house, heard these words, u He is nothing 

but a schoolmaster." He turned and finding them to 

proceed from Major E., asked whether they were applied to 
him. The answer showed that they were so applied. Porter 
rejoined, "I have been a schoolmaster, sir, and have not for- 
gotten my vocation," and, thereupon, drawing his sword, 
struck Major E. with the back of it on the shoulder. A 
meeting was soon arranged to take place at the southeast 
corner of Ninth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, in what was 
for many years afterwards the garden, of General Cadwalader. 
Two or three persons only on. each sida were present. An 
effort was made to accommodate the difiiculty, but it failed. 
At the first fire, Major Eustace was instantly killed, having 
been shot through the heart. A court-martial was held and 
Porter was acquitted. More than that; he was promoted to 
the Major's place, as the following action of the Council 
under date of March 12, 1782, will show {Colonial Records, 
Vol. 13, p. 223):— 

" On consideration — 

Ordered, That Captain Andrew Porter be promoted to be 
Major of the fourth regiment of Artilery by resolution of 
Congress annexed to the line of Pennsylvania, vice Major 
Eustace deceased, and that Captain Isaac Craig be promoted 
to be Major of the same regiment; Major Porter's commis- 
sion to bear date the next day following the decease of Major 
Eustace, and Major Craig's commission to bear date the day 
next following the date of Major Porter's commission." 

The following letter in regard to the promotion of the 
officers of his regiment, addressed to the Council, soon after 
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his promotion to the rank of Major, will show the force and 
earnestness with which he wrote on such subjects (Pennsyl- 
vania Archives, vol. ix. p. 632). 

Philadelphia, Sept. 12th, 1782. 
Gentlemen, 

The enclosed return will show Council the promotions 
which the Officers of the Pennsa. Regiment of artillery are 
justly entitled to — and the declaration of Congress (to Col. 
Carrington) by their resolve of the 26 th of April last, leaves 
it no longer a matter of doubt who, on the principles of right 
and wrong, is entitled to the rank of Lieu't. Col. Commandant 
of the Regiment. 

The Officers that were formerly in Col. Lamb's Regt. and 
by the arrangement of January 1st 1781, transposed to this, 
are most cruelly injured by withholding their promotions, as 
junior Officers to them in Lamb's, have since been promoted 
to vacancies in that Regt. and now take command of them, 
whereas were the promotions filled up in ours, no such com- 
plaint would exist. 

Honor is the only personal reward left for an Officer in our 
service, and to withhold from him his promotion, is wound- 
ing his feelings by sapping his military honor and ambition. 
We early drew our swords in defence of our Country, nor 
could the gloomy prospects which the timid shrank at, shake 
our early determination of lighting the battles until the In- 
dependence of our Country was settled on the firmest basis ; 
and we anticipate the day when we can once more return to 
the character of citizens, enriched with military honors and 
undisturbed by poverty which has long been closely connected 
with the military characters in our service. 

It is clear to a demonstration that it was not sinister views, 
but an attachment to our Country and military ambition 
that detained us in the service when often reduced to the 
most pinching circumstances and attention to our families 
pressing us to provide for their support, yet we have been 
far from clamorous tho' but ill paid for our service. 

From these considerations, the justness of the request and 
the attention Council has always paid to the interests of their 
Officers, I have not the least doubt but you will order our 
promotions to take place, that those complaints so injurious 
to the feelings of Officers may be removed. 
I am with every sentiment of respect 

and esteem, Gentlemen, your obedient Serv't, 

ANDREW PORTER. 
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The following letter from Gen. Arthur St. Clair to the 
Council and the action of the latter thereon {Pennsylvania 
Archives, vol. 10, p. 49) will show how carefully and kindly 
the Council looked after the rights of the officers which 
Pennsylvania had furnished to the National Army. 

Phila., May 9th, 1783. 
Gentlemen, 

Col. Porter has called upon me to certify to Council the 
rank he was entitled to in the Pennsylvania Regiment of 
Artillery, previous to the reduction that took place on the 
1st of January last. He had been a long time the eldest 
Captain of the Regiment, rose to the majority, and by the 
resignations of Col. Proctor and Lieu't Col. Forrest, became 
entitled to the rank of Lieut. Col. Commandant ; but from 
what cause I know not, the commission did not issue. On 
the 1st of January last, the corps was reduced to four com- 
panies, to be commanded by two field Officers, a Lieutenant 
Colonel and Major. Colonel Porter was continued the Lieu- 
tenant Colonel, because the bringing him forward would have 
obliged him to retire from service, to which he was averse, 
but there is no doubt he was clearly entitled to the rank of 
Colonel Commandant. 

I have th§ honor to be with 

great respect, Gentlemen, 

your most obedient Servant, 

AR. ST. CLAIR. 

Endorsed. 

"1783, May 9th, from General Sinclair, June 30th, 1783; 
ordered that a letter be written by the Secretary, to the 
Secretary at War, observing that in the Commission to Col. 
Porter the word "Commandant" is omitted and desiring that 
it may be added, as he was entitled to the rank of Lieut. Col. 
Commandant at the time of issuing the said Commission." 

The following extract from a letter addressed by General 
Washington to the Council, dated at Morristown, December 
14th, 1779 {Pennsylvania Archives, vol. 8, p. 43), will further 
show some of the minor troubles which it is well known this 
subject of rank occasioned throughout the entire war. 

"If the company lately commanded by Capt. Lee and Capt. 
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Porter can be annexed to Col. Proctor's reg't without pro- 
ducing discontents, it will be desirable ; but as we have had 
so much uneasiness and distraction on the subject of rank, it 
is necessary that it should be inquired what operation the 
measure would have. When this is made, I will communi- 
cate the result." 

There is an incident which connects General Porter's name 
pleasantly with that of Lafayette, whose remarkable memory 
of persons has often been spoken of. When the French hero 
visited this country in 1824, Mr. James M. Porter, of Easton, 
went, as did a vast number of others, to greet him in New 
York. When Mr. Porter's part of the column reached the 
General, the latter said, on hearing the name, " Ported, Porter, 
I remember that name. Any relation of Captain Porter, 
whom I met at the Brandy wine?" " Yes, sir, a son." " Well, 
sir, I bless you for your father's sake. He was a brave man. 
He had with him there a young man, a relative I think, 
whose name I have forgotten. They fought very nearly 
together." Mr. J. M. Porter: " Was it Parker?" Gen. La- 
fayette: "That was the name." Mr. Porter: "He was my 
mother's brother." Gen. L.: "Ah, indeed; well they were 
good soldiers and very kind to me when I was wounded. 
Farewell, young gentleman, I wish you well for their sakes." 1 

1 General Lafayette arrived in New York in August, 1824. This inter- 
view with him was probably held during the same month. On the 27th of 
December, 1824, at White's Hotel, in Easton, a few citizens met together to 
inaugurate a movement for the establishment of a college in that town. At 
this meeting, James M. Porter (who had written the call for the meeting), 
Joel Jones (afterwards President Judge of the District Court of Philadel- 
phia), and Jacob "Wagener (a prominent merchant, of large scientific attain- 
ments in mineralogy and botany) were appointed a committee to draft a 
memorial to the Legislature for a charter of incorporation. The charter 
was drawn by Mr. Porter, and was granted, at his instance, by the Legisla- 
ture on the 9th of March, 1826, under the title of Lafayette College. He 
became the first President of its Board of Trustees, and held the office for 
more than a quarter of a century. He contributed to the Institution much 
of his pecuniary means and yet more of his valuable time. He lectured 
gratuitously to the college classes, as Professor of Jurisprudence and Political 
Economy. In every crisis of its history, he stood forth as its friend. Under 
the Presidency of Dr. Junkin, and under that of Dr. Cattell, it has become 
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Mr. George B. Porter, of Lancaster, came to Philadelphia to 
meet Lafayette when he reached this city, and as Adjutant- 
General of the Commonwealth, took part in his reception. 
On hearing of the incident just related, he invited the General 
to visit Lancaster, and to become his guest wfrile there. The 
invitation was accepted, and General L. thus renewed with 
the children, an acquaintance begun with the father. The 
then youngest son of Mr. George B. Porter was an infant 
and without a name. He was thereupon named Lafayette, 
and during the ceremany of baptism, the aged statesman and 
warrior held the child in his arms. The lad grew to man- 
hood and the name of Lafayette Porter was for many years 
well known in Lancaster. 

Andrew Porter was twice married, first to Elizabeth 
McDowell, on the 10th of March, 1767, and after her death 
(which took place on the 9th of April, 1773) to Elizabeth 
Parker, on the 20th of May, 1777. His second wife was the 
sister of Lieutenant, afterwards Captain, and then Major 
Parker. She seems to have been a woman of more than 
ordinary endowments. As her face is portrayed on the can- 
vas, it wears a tinge of sadness, but the clear blue eye, the 
high forehead, and the finely chiseled features, indicate strong 
intellectual qualities. She was evidently a woman of unusual 
prudence, in the conduct of her household affairs. During 
her husband's long absences, she managed his business, super- 
intended the farm, and instructed her children with beautjful 
devotion and fidelity. Her husband was heard to say, that, 
during the war, he never wore a garment which did not dis- 
play the evidences of her skill in needlework. On attending 
a dinner party given by some of the officers, one of them 
(Gen'l Knox, I think, but I am not quite sure of the name) 
said to him: "Porter, how does it happen that you look 
so genteel, when the rest of us are in rags, and you are 
receiving no better pay than we." "You must ask my wife," 

one of the most important colleges in the United States, — largely endowed 
with material wealth and even more rich in the qualifications of its pro- 
fessors. I have not a doubt that the brief interview with Gen. Lafayette, 
mentioned in the text, resulted in giving to the College its name. 
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he replied. "I thought this coat had seen its best days, but 
recently she took it home, took it apart, turned the inside of 
the cloth outward, and now you see it is almost as good as 
new." She seems also to have been a person of more than 
ordinary intellectual culture. She, of course, had her Bible, 
and she read it devoutly. She had also those old-fashioned 
books of devotion by Baxter and Bunyan, which were more 
read during the last century than now, and never read too 
often. There is another book which seems to have been her 
constant companion — the Paradise Lost. She read this as a 
means of recreation down to the day of her death, and was 
familiar with its finest passages. It thus happened that these 
passages were occasionally quoted with accuracy by some of 
her descendants who never concerned themselves with the 
original work. 

This lady had a real adventure to relate. "While the army 
lay at Valley Forge, she was accustomed to visit her husband, 
carrying with her some small delicacies for his use, or gar- 
ments made with her own hands, and these visits were gene- 
rally made on horseback. One evening, on approaching the 
camp, she met a gentleman in undress uniform, of whose 
rank she was ignorant. He adjusted for her some part of the 
trappings of the horse, and paid a compliment to the animal, 
which she informed him was of their own rearing. On learn- 
ing her name, he walked slowly beside the horse to the camp, 
asking her, on the way, a variety of questions respecting the 
inhabitants, and especially their feelings towards the army 
and the war. On reaching the encampment, he said, "I 
think I see your husband," and bowing pleasantly, turned 
away. The face of the latter wore an unusually pleasant 
smile. "Well, my good lady," said he, "you come into 
camp highly escorted." "By whom?" said she. "By the 
Commander-in-chief," was the reply. " Not by Washington !" 
said his wife. It was even so. She turned to take another 
look, but her escort had disappeared. This was an incident 
of which neither her children nor her grandchildren spared 
her the repetition, and as a faithful chronicler I am bound to 
Vol. iv.— 20 
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state that she did not avoid any proper occasion for repeat- 
ing it. 

By his first marriage, General Porter had five children, 
and by the last eight. 

I. — By his first wife he had: 

1. Robert, born on the 10th of January, 1768. He served 
in the latter part of the war of the Revolution as a lieutenant 
in an artillery company, was admitted to the bar on the 15th 
of May, 1789, and practised law in Philadelphia successfully 
for many years. He was appointed by Governor Snyder, 
President Judge of the Third Judicial District, composed of 
the counties of Berks, Lehigh, and Northampton. He dis- 
charged the duties of this office for many years, and then 
resigned his commission and retired to private life. He died 
at Brookville, Pennsylvania, on the 23d of June, 1842. 

2. Elizabeth, born on the 27th of September, 1769. She 
married Robert Parker, Esq., in 1790, and settled at Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, where she died in 1851. Her husband died 
in March, 1800. They had six children, four sons and two 
daughters. Their son James P. Parker, born on the 20th of 
January, 1793, settled in Mississippi, where he lived and died 
much respected. Their third child and second daughter 
Eliza Ann, became the wife of Robert S. Todd, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Todd were the parents of Mary, the wife of Abraham 
Lincoln, late President of the United States. 

3. Mary, born on the 12th of March, 1771. She married 
her cousin Robert Porter, and settled in Kentucky where she 
became the mother of four children : Eliza, Andrew, Benja- 
min, and Caroline. 

4. Andrew and William, twins, born on the 9th of April, 
1 773. Their mother died immediately after their birth. The 
tradition in the family is that these brothers resembled each 
other so closely that their father had great difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing them, and that even their step-mother was obliged 
to resort to a mark sewed on the clothing of one of them, in 
order to know them apart. They both became merchants, 
Andrew, in New Orleans, where he died on the 11th of Octo- 
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ber, 1805, and William, in Baltimore, where he died on the 
16th of November, 1835. 

II. — By his second wife he had: 

5. Charlotte, born on the 1st of February, 1778. She be- 
came the wife of Robert Brooke, Esq., of Philadelphia, and 
the mother of five sons and three daughters. Of her sons, 
Robert M., of Easton, Pennsylvania, and Charles Wallace, of 
Philadelphia, became distinguished as lawyers, and Stephen 
H. became a successful merchant. Charles Wallace Brooke 
died on the 22d of October, 1849. 

6. Anna Maria, born January 1st, 1781; died in April, 
1781. 

7. Alexander Parker, born May 8th, 1782, died in August, 
1782. 

8. John Ewing, born May 11th, 1784. He studied the law 
in Philadelphia in the office of his brother Robert, and 
entered on the practice of his profession in April, 1805, in 
the counties of Chester and Montgomery. His fine appear- 
ance and address soon gave him a good position at the Bar. 
Having entered into a matrimonial engagement which was 
broken in a way that incurred the censure of his father, the 
father wrote sharply, and the son resented the interference 
deeply. The latter immediately changed his name to that 
of Parker (his mother's maiden name) and took a resolution 
which he sternly kept, not to see his father again. He 
journeyed on horseback southward, and arriving in North 
Carolina changed his profession, and after studying that of 
medicine, became a successful and useful physician. His 
death took place at Plymouth, in that State, on the 14th of 
November, 1819. He died unmarried. 

9. Harriet, born on the 19th of October, 1786. She became 
the second wife of Col. Thomas McKeen, for many years the 
President of the Easton Bank. 

10. David Rittenhouse, born on the 31st of October, 1788. 
He studied the law, but was prevented from practising it by 
weak health in early manhood. He settled in the County of 
Huntingdon, and became a manufacturer of iron. He repre- 
sented that County in the Legislature for two terms. He 
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served as Prothonotary of the several Courts, and on the 
expiration of his term of office, was elected to the Senate 
of the State. The county of Huntingdon, in which he lived, 
was then largely opposed to the Democratic party to which 
he belonged, but it gave him in this election a majority of 
thirteen hundred votes. During his term in the Senate, he 
was elected Governor of the State, and on the expiration of 
his first term, he was elected for a second term by a largely 
increased majority. Having served for two terms in this 
office (the longest period permitted by the constitution), he 
returned to his favorite pursuit of manufacturing iron, and 
continued it for many years. His death took place on the 
6th of August, 1867. His remains were placed in the Ceme- 
tery, at Harrisburg, near the scenes of his most useful labors* 
11. George Bryan, born February 9, 1791. Having gradu- 
ated at the Law School, at Litchfield, Connecticut, then en- 
joying a national reputation, he settled in Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, and subsequently represented that county in the 
Legislature. He was for many years a competitor, at that 
bar, of the late James Buchanan and of Judge Moulton C. 
Rogers. In 1832 President Jackson appointed him Governor 
of the then Territory of Michigan, and having held that 
office for about two years, he died on the 18th of July, 1834. 

[Andrew, the second son of George B. Porter, entered the army on the 
breaking out of the Mexican War. He became first-lieutenant of a 
company of riflemen, and took part in the battles of Yera Cruz, Cerro 
Gordo, Contreras, Gherubusco, and Chapultepec. After the city of 
Mexico had been taken, he was made lieutenant-colonel by brevet for 
gallant and meritorious conduct. In 1850 General Scott spoke of him 
to the writer in terms of high praise for the part he had taken in these 
several battles. During the late civil war, Colonel Porter was appointed 
Provost Marshal of Washington, and then Provost Marshal General 
of the Army of the Potomac. He took part in the battles of York- 
town, Williamsburg, Chickahominy, and the Seven Days Battle under 
McClellan, in which some of the hardest fighting of the war was done. 
He had now risen to the rank of Brigadier-General, but his health 
having become impaired by fatigue and exposure, he resigned his 
position in the army, and died in Europe, whither he had gone for the 
restoration of his health.] 
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12. James Madison, born January 6, 1793. Having been 
admitted to the bar on the 24th of April, 1813, he settled 
permanently in Easton in 1818, and for more than forty years 
practised his profession as a lawyer throughout the eastern 
portion of Pennsylvania, with eminent success. He was a 
member of the Constitutional Convention of 1838, and having 
been proposed as President of that body, was defeated by the 
election of Hon. John Sergeant by a majority of one vote; 
but subsequently presided over the Convention during Mr. 
Sergeant's absence as a member of Congress. He afterwards 
became President Judge of the District composed of the coun- 
ties of Dauphin, Lebanon, and Schuylkill, and while holding 
that office, was appointed by President Tyler Secretary of 
War. On retiring from this position, be resumed the prac- 
tice of his profession, and was afterwards elected Judge of 
the District which lies at the extreme northeastern portion 
of the State. He resigned this office from ill health, and died 
at his home in Easton on the 11th of November, 1862. 

[Andrew Parker, the second son of James M. Porter, having been 
educated at West Point, entered the cavalry service, and was first 
employed as a lieutenant during the Indian hostilities in the West. 
He subsequently became a captain in the Commissary Department. 
After the breaking out of the Rebellion, he was appointed Assistant 
Commissary General of the Army of the Potomac, under McClellan. 
General Thomas, on being promoted to the command of the Army of 
the Southwest, solicited his appointment as Commissary General in 
that army, which was accordingly made. His death took place soon 
after the close of the war.] 

The following letter, from General Andrew Porter to his 
son James, then in his twentieth year, is believed to be the 
last letter he ever wrote. It will show the character of his 
intercourse with his children. The vein of good sense and 
of wise, fatherly advice which pervades it, needs no comment. 
The writer died at Harrisburg on the 16th of November, 1818. 
The son to whom this letter was addressed, lived to become 
one of the ablest advocates the State ever produced, and 
when he took his seat in the Cabinet of President Tyler, he 
met no man there to whom he was inferior, save only Mr. 
Webster. 
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Harrisburq, Oct. 11, 1813. 

Dear James, 

Last week, I sent you a letter by Mr. Philips, enclosing a 
check drawn in your favor on the Phila. bank for $150, which 
no doubt was delivered to you agreeably to the promise of 
Mr. Philips. Before this reaches you, the general Election 
will be over and the fate of the anxious Candidates fixed. 
Too great an anxiety about the politics and promotions of 
men, will rather tend to draw your attention too much from 
studies which qualify gentlemen of the bar to become eminent 
in their profession. Let your purchases of books be of those 
of the law, and your studies confined to that profession, until 
your acquirements become conspicuous. Your services will 
then be sought after, and your talents appreciated. If you 
pay attention to various things and your pursuits are diver- 
sified, you will never rise to the head of your profession, and 
to be a pettifogger would be more disgraceful than to be a 
poor day laborer. You have talents and acquirements that 
promise fair to raise you to eminence, and no doubt will, if 
you confine them to the profession of the Law. A good 
character, amiable disposition, and superior acquirements, 
with your talents, will no doubt raise you to the height of 
your ambition. Remember the old proverb, — take time by 
the forelock, for it is bald behind. 

I am now grown old. A very few years more, and the 
anxiety and advice of your father will cease forever. Be not 
too credulous, and trust not the plausable professions of men 
too far, lest you purchase experience too dearly. Think for 
yourself and mark out your future line of conduct with 
wisdom and prudence. 

Our Borough is very healthy, we are all well and present 
our best wishes for your health, happiness and prosperity. 

ANDREW PORTER. 

James M. Porter, Esq. 

N. B. I have just received a letter from your brother 
David, he is very well. 

A. P. 

The present sketch may be properly closed by appending 
the following documents found among the papers of General 
Porter. 
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A List of Capt. Andrew Porter 9 s Company of Artillery. 
Geo. Chapman, ) & ^ Christian Aill, 

Fran. Stewart, 5 
Nichs. Capple, Corporal. 
Thos. Fleming, 1 G t imncrJ ,. 
James Baker, ) 
Wm. Douglass, 
John McDearinot, 
John Berry, 
Jas. Turner, 
John Fleming, 
Thos. Hammond, 
Jacob Walters, 
David Dickinson, 
Job. Bennington, 
Conrad Dringhfelt, 

Monthly Return of Captn. Andrew Porter's Company in the Mh 
Regiment of Artillery, Commanded by Col. Thos. Proctor. 



Peter Betson, 
David Gorman, 
John Wiekle, 
Reuben Benson, 
John Sisk, 
John Carnel, 
Jonath. Fennemore, 
Mcllvey Adams, 
Bartholw. Gervey, 

"Whistler, 

Henry Miller, 
Geo. Bennedick, 
Lewis Brenner. 
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On command at the Park 
Artillery M". Windsor. 



Captn. Lt. James MeClure 
1 Lieut. Joseph Ashton 
One Sergt. & seven men. 
2d Lieut. Ezra Patterson on Command at Fort Pitt. 

ANDREW PORTER, Captain, 

Ath or Penna. Regt. Artillery, 
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A List of the Men's Names {in the Regt. of Arty.% whose Inlist- 
ments and Attestations are Lodged in Council Chambers, 
Specifying the Date, of their InlistmentSj Time of Service, 
and by whom Attested. 
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Names. 


Date of 


Term of 


By whom 


Height. 


Complexion. 


to 




Enlistment. 


Service. 


Attested. 














1781 






F. 


I. 
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Edwd. Gallahan 


Feby. 


14th 


War 


Jno. Hart Esq. 


5 


6 


40 


Dark 


2 


John Goodwin 


— 


24th 


War 


Ditto 


6 


2| 


31 


Dark 


3 


Thos. Jennings 


Mch. 


12 


War 


Ditto 


5 


H 


28 


Fair 
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Davd. Miller 
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13 


War 


Ditto 
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14 


do. 
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Henry Love 
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21 


War 


Ditto 
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9f 


30 


Dart 
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David Fennel 
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War 
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Do. 
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Benjn. Hunter 
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21 


War 
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8* 


20 


Do. 
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Patrick Carrie 


April 
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War 
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8f 


53 


Do. 
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Joseph Williams 


. — 


16 


War 
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24 


fair 


10 


Francis Pairay 
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War 
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Brown 


11 


James Robinson 
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Dark 
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Clark Dacker 
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Dark 
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William Murphy 
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W. 
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Syclops 
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John Jones 
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Dark 


15 


Wm. Gill 
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Patk. Ripley 
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Dark 
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Patk. Reily 
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John Dunn 
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Jos. Jones 
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Swarthy 
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John Vincent 
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Dark 
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Jno. McGill 
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John Lilley 
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Charles Trond 
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fair 
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Jno. Harris 
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Nicholas Copple 
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Dark 
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David Dickinson 
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Dead 
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Joseph Cooth 
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llf 


15 


an Indian 
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John Dickson 
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21 
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14 




fair 



Copy of the Oath taken at Valley Forge. 

I Andrew Porter Captain of Artillery do acknowledge the 
United States of America to be free, Independent and Sover- 
eign States and declare that the people thereof owe no alle- 
giance or obedience to George the Third, King of Great 
Britain, and I renounce, refuse and abjure any allegiance or 
obedience to him; and I do swear that I will, to the utmost 
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of my power, support, maintain and defend the said United 

States against the said King George the Third his heirs and 

successors, and his or their abettors, assistants and adherents, 

and wilLserve the said United States in the office of Captain 

of Artillery which I now hold with fidelity according to the 

best of my skill and understanding. 

ANDREW PORTER. 

Sworn before me at the Artillery Park Valley Forge this 

19th May 1778. 

H. Knox, 
JB. G. Artillery. 



JOHN AP THOMAS AND HIS FRIENDS. 

A Contribution to the Early History of Mbrion, near Philadelphia. 

BY JAMES J. LEVICK, M.I). 

Of the many hundreds of Philadelphians who, daily, during 
the summer months, on our great central railway, pass to 
and from the city to Bryn Mawr or further, but few perhaps 
have ever given a thought to the origin of the names they 
hear at the various stations. And yet from Overbrook to 
Berwyn, included, many of these names are the same as those 
which two hundred years ago were familiar as household 
words to those earnest, sincere, and brave people, who had 
left their old homes in Wales to found here a new, peaceful, 
and free commonwealth. 

Berwyn bears the name of a range of mountains, which for 
more than thirty miles constitutes the dividing line between 
the counties of Merioneth and Montgomery in Wales. 

Bryn Mawr — the great hill — gets its name from Bryn 
Mawr, the old Welsh home of Rowland Ellis, a devoted 
member and minister of the Society of Friends, and one of 
the earliest owners of land in this vicinity. 1 

1 See note respecting Rowland Ellis at end of this paper. 



